BY ORDER  OF  THE  SHAH

tell him save the poet, who wove the sad news into verse
until Khosroe guessed the truth."

Mahmoud of Ghizni, at the end of the tenth century,
installed a round table of poets. After the fashion of King
Arthur and his knights, Mahmoud gathered men of letters
around him. Essedi of Tus was his court poet, later
eclipsed by his great pupil, Firdausi. When the Shah
commanded Essedi to write the history of Persia, he pleaded
old age, and deputed Firdausi, the Man of Paradise, one
of the four hundred good men and true collected by
Mahmoud to appease his passion for poetry.

Firdausi, Persia's first epic poet, worked for five and
twenty years before being summoned to court, where three
learned men proved him with three hard rhymes. The
Shah-Nameh, or Book of Kings, his chief work, mingled
with allegorical fable the romance of his country's ancient
history. He, more than anyone, consolidated his native
tongue, and was fully aware of the fact.

"From poesy I've raised a tower high;

Which neither wind nor rain can ever harm;
Over this work the years shall come and go;
And he that wisdom hath shall learn its charm."

His famous poem ends with the well-known lines:

"Much have I laboured, much read o'er
Of Arabic and Persian lore,
Collecting tales unknown and known;
Now two-and-sixty years are flown.
Regret, and deeper woe of sin,
'Tis all that youth has ended in,
And I with mournful thoughts rehearse
Bu Tahir Khusrawani's verse:
CI mind me of my youth and sigh,
Alas for youth, for youth gone by.* "

Mahmoud promised one toman for every verse. When
the time came to pay for sixty thousand, he was dilatory,
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